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the transformation of England from a garden with 1876-85.
a few workshops to a workshop with a few gardens.
Conservatives regretted the old rural hierarchy,
when the tenant gave the landlord what he asked,
and the labourer what he could himself afford.
Liberals, satisfied with the improvement in the
condition of the labourer, thought too little of the
land upon which, like his employers, he ultimately
depended. Free trade, though a sound, is a
negative policy. It breaks down barriers, but it
will not supply the place of scientific knowledge
and practical improvements. The British farmers
were not an enterprising class, and many of them
were ruined because they did not conduct their
business on commercial principles. One form of in-
dustry cannot supplant another without numerous
cases of personal hardship and loss.

During the first three quarters of the nineteenth
century the acquisition of land had been a principal
object with those who made fortunes in trade.
Land was supposed, in a higher degree than gigs,
to confer respectability. It qualified for the com-
mission of the peace. It was called, with some
meaning which had been lost, a stake In the
country. It sometimes carried with it ecclesi-
astical patronage, and in extreme cases it led to
the House of Lords. It had also been a good
investment in itself, and there was a comfortable
saying that it " could not run away." But as the
value of land, at least of agricultural land, steadily
sank, the prospect of owning It became less
attractive. Brewers, bankers, and lawyers fur-
nished most of the recruits to the Peerage. The
best way to be a county magistrate was to be a
Tory, and then a very little land would do. Land
was heavily rated, whereas a fundholder paid no
rates at all Tenants for vacant farms became less
and less easy to get On the whole, it seemed a